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same as our ancestors of hundreds of genera- 
tions. 

Among the collections in the imperial 
War Museum, temporarily housed in the 
Crystal Palace, are some thousands of post- 
ers of all the belligerent countries. The 
German posters afford an interesting illus- 
tration of the contemporary art-movement. 
During the war they were all of more or less 
academic type, drawn according to the 
convention that we may roughly trace back 
to Michelangelo. Such was official Ger- 
man art, supported by the Kaiser and the 
powers that were, who looked askance upon 
novelties of design and experiments in new 
directions. As soon as the Empire ended 
and the new men came into office in Ger- 
many the style of posters suddenly changed, 
and they became post-impressionist be- 
tween one day and the next. A similar 
phenomenon, 1 am informed, is observable 
in Russia. The men in the saddle now 
patronize the post-impressionists. It is a 
cheap and false conclusion to identify the 
nascent style with revolutionary politics. 
They are simultaneous. They express the 
existence of new tendencies, but they are 
quite independent one of the other, save 
that they arise out of a common im- 
pulse. 

It is easy to pour scorn on post-impres- 
sionist art. Personally, 1 can find no 
pleasure in it, and do not expect to. 1 be- 
long to a generation that is passing away. 
1 love the past and find small delight in 
what the future seems to be offering. But 
it makes its offer not to me and my con- 
temporaries, but to the rising generation, 
and still more to the generations that are 
still later to follow. Moreover, the art that 
is to come is still inchoate, and will no more 
resemble the post-impressionist work of 
today than the art of Michelangelo re- 
sembles Giotto's. What we now behold is 
but the germ. 1 cannot enjoy it, but 
neither can 1 deny it or expect that it will 
vanish because the writers and masters of 
the passing generation dislike and abuse it. 
Were it a local phenomenon it might van- 
ish, but it is not local; it is universal. It is 
appearing in every advanced country, and 
is finding recognition everywhere. Two 
or three days ago 1 had the opportunity of 



visiting a collection of pictures at Bern by 
an eminent Swiss artist recently deceased. 
They are instinct with the new tendencies 
and excited in me far more interest than 
pleasure; but what 1 could not fail to ob- 
serve was the way they attracted and held 
the attention of young people — youths and 
girls — who pondered them long and admir- 
ingly, and evidently derived much satisfac- 
tion from them. 

The Seven Sleepers have turned in their 
grave and a new day is dimly dawning. 
When that happens a new art always 
emerges. Medieval Gothic art is heralded 
in the brooches and other personal orna- 
ments which we find in fifth and sixth cen- 
tury graves. As the Roman Empire fell 
and the embryo medieval world took shape 
a new spirit manifested itself obscurely in 
art, how obscurely only those can realize 
who have patiently tracked it back into the 
darkness of the barbarian invasions. Some 
thing of the same kind is happening now. 
Even the youngest of us may not live long 
enough to know what kind of thing the 
future has in store. But we may in faith 
believe that it will be great. If the old 
order changes it is not to give permanent 
place to barbarism and civil night, but to 
some other equally great manifestation of 
that divine power which shapes and uses 
mankind for its expression and in all the 
universe in all the ages never repeats its 
glorious manifestations, but always pours 
forth something new. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Martin Conway. 

H.M. Office of Works, S.W.i, Sept. 1 1. 

AMERICA'S MAKING 

1 HE near approach of October 29, the 
opening date of the festival and exhibit 
under the auspices of the State and City 
Departments of Education which is to be 
known as America's Making, makes timely 
some statement of ways in which the 
Museum may help in this connection. 

America's Making has as its purpose to 
emphasize the contributions that "Ameri- 
cans of various lines of racial descent, from 
the original colonists down to the present, 
have made to the American nation"; the 
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Museum contains a permanent exhibit of 
what is best, most characteristic in the art 
of many of the countries represented in the 
racial descent of these Americans; it fur- 
nishes the cultural background as exempli- 
fied in the fine and decorative arts — rugs, 
laces, textiles, pottery, silversmithing, etc.; 
it also shows the art of a number of Ameri- 
cans of foreign birth. 

The lending collections of the Museum — 
lantern slides, photographs, casts, post 
cards, textiles, etc. — are of similar charac- 
ter, though broader in scope; for they 
include objects of art in many museums, 
buildings and sculpture in many cities, 
manners and customs of various lands, and 
these may be used in schools or by 
lecturers. 

Miss Coseo, the Museum Instructor dele- 
gated to work with high schools, is giving 
talks to modern language classes, at their 
request, on the contributions of different 
foreign nations to American life. 

The story-hours for children given each 
Sunday afternoon by Miss Chandler have 
to do with the customs, literature, art, and 
ideals of many different countries and so 
have their bearing on the subject of 
America's Making. 

In the issues of the Children's Bulletin 
during the past four years Miss Howe 
has told a number of stories applicable to 
this special use, such as A Festival of 
Roses: the Story of a Tapestry, unfolding 
in simple language the process of tapestry 
weaving; Two Little Flax Plants: a Story 
of Old Lace, including an account of the 
making of both needlepoint and bobbin 
laces; The Story of a Hunting Rug, bearing 
upon the technique of oriental rug making; 
The Talking Stove, dealing with the 
pottery, pewter, and woodcarving of the 
Swiss; A Glass Blower of Murano, planned 
to make Venetian and other glass of 
greater interest; Palissy the Persistent, the 
life of the famous French potter; Mayflower 
Descendants, the story of such household 
goods as the Pilgrims brought with them 
in 1620; and The Sun Vow, an account of 
MacNeil's bronze group so told as to 
emphasize loyalty to America as a worthy 
goal of all public institutions — museums or 
schools. 



THE EDWARD HOLBROOK COL- 
LECTION OF ENGLISH GLASS 

(jlFTS to the Museum are peculiarly 
welcome when by a happy chance they 
fill one of those gaps which sometimes occur 
in the collections of even the best-regulated 
museums. Through the generosity of the 
late Henry G. Marquand, James Jackson 
Jarves, Edward C. Moore, and others, the 
Metropolitan Museum is able to show an 
inspiring array of Venetian, Spanish, 
French, and other Continental glass. But 
of the great group of English glasses the 
Museum has until the present possessed 
but about fifty examples which, while they 
were excellent of their kind, did not 
adequately illustrate the achievements of 
the English glass-blower. It is a cause for 
special rejoicing, therefore, that as the gift 
of his estate the Edward Holbrook Col- 
lection of English glassi has been presented 
to the Museum. 

As on the Continent during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, so in 
England the delicate Venetian glass was 
most highly esteemed. Not only was the 
glass imported but a small group of Ve- 
netian workmen was induced to emigrate 
and for a few years in the mid-sixteenth 
century they plied their trade in England. 
Doubtless they exerted a considerable 
influence at the time in the direction of 
greater refinement and grace of form. The 
characteristic native glass of England, how- 
ever, is of somewhat later growth and of 
quitedifl'erent character. While the Venetian 
glass is delicate, fanciful in shape, extremely 
light in weight, but often rather inferior in 
quality, the English glass is sturdy, heavy in 
weight, adapted to the needs it was de- 
signed to fill, of great brilliancy, and bell- 
like in tone. Its great development, which 
began in the seventeenth century, was due 
to the discovery of more effective methods 
of making glass from calcined flints and 
because of this origin it is generally termed 
"flint" glass. The relatively high percen- 
tage of lead in its composition increases its 
lustre and refractive power and accounts 
for its great brilliancy. In this respect and 

1 Shown in the Room of Recent Accessions 
during this month. 
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